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What Is the Solution 
to the Labor Crisis? 


* 


Mr. Jacosy: By far the toughest problem on the domestic 
front today is that of work stoppages resulting from wage dis- | 
_ putes. Seven hundred and fifty thousand members of the United 

Steelworkers of America, in seven hundred steel and allied com- 
panies, are on strike. In our highly interdependent economy, 

sooner or later their idleness and the resulting lack of steel will 
' force hundreds of thousands of others into idleness. 

We have two of the best men in the country to debate two 
sides of the problem involved in this great crisis today. I shall 
-ask you both directly what your solution is to the labor crisis. 


Mr. RutrenBere: We are very fortunate in having the solu- 
tion written out for us in very clear and concise language by the 
‘editors of Life magazine. This may have escaped your attention, 

Randall, but in the February 4 issue of Life, there is an editorial 
which reads as follows: “Benjamin F. Fairless and his directors 
should immediately settle the steel strike by acceding to Presi- 
‘dent Truman’s proposal for an 18}¢-an-hour increase..... 
There is no difference of opinion about this urgent need for U.S. 
' production. The difference of opinion centers wholly around who 
should make the concessions that will get it started. We think 
| Mr. Fairless should, for the following reasons. .... ae 
__ I will not read the reasons but refer the listeners and you, 
Randall, to the Life magazine editorial. 


qs 


Mr. Ranpatt; I had to answer this exact question of what is 
solution to the present crisis not long ago under rather trying 


' «Mr. Fairless Should Pay 18} Cents,” Life, February 4, 1946, De 2A 
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circumstances. I was testifying before a committee in Congress, 
and one member of the House of Representatives interrupted 
and asked me that exact question. I said: “It takes two things to 
settle the labor crises. It takes employers with the courage to 
say ‘No,’ and it takes a President who will let employers say, 
‘No?’ 

We have, today, the first of those and not the second. Presi- 
dent Truman, by trying to settle every labor controversy at the | 
front door of the White House, has destroyed collective bargain- 
ing. By continuing arbitrary ceilings on prices and by putting an 
arbitrary floor under wages, he has also so contorted the whole 
economy that it will not work. The only answer is a return to 
freedom. 


Mr. Jacosy: Gentlemen, I am going to put to you both some 
very frank questions—questions which I hear discussed among 


friends and acquaintances who are all very much concerned |ff 


with the flow of steel, because they want to buy washing ma- 
chines, scooters for their kiddies, or perhaps a new car. 

I hope that you will answer these questions very frankly. Are 
the steel companies out to break the union, Randall? 


Mr. Ranpatt: The answer to that is an indignant “No.” | 
The steel industry has, in good faith and in all honesty, accepted 
collective bargaining. If Mr. Fairless, for example, were out to 
destroy the steel workers’ union, he has gone about it in a very 
strange way. By offering fifteen cents an hour wage increase, he 
has proposed the largest single wage increase ever offered in the 
history of the steel industry at one time. 


Mr Jacosy: May I ask you this, Ruttenberg: Are the unions. | 
out to seize the powers of management in the steel industry? 
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Mr. Rutrenserc: No, that is a side issue. We ee noe a: 
terested in the powers of management. This strike is over bread 
and butter, health and medicine. We have a human problem 
with people who are working for a living in these big industries, 
particularly in the steel industry, and who have suffered tre- 
mendous reductions in their weekly income. They are now hav- 
ing to get along on one-fourth less money than they made be- 
fore, owing, among other reasons, to the elimination of overtime. 
What we have to do in this present crisis is to go into this hu- 
man problem and see that these people get the amount of money ” 
necessary to provide for their families on a standard of living 
which is not too inadequate. 

Even with the eighteen-and-one-half-cent an hour wage in- 
crease, which President Truman has recommended and which, 
unfortunately and unwisely, industry has rejected, the steel 
worker would still be more than thirty-two dollars a month be- 
low a necessary standard of health and decency as prescribed by 
an impartial committee from the University of California. 

Actually steel workers are entitled to a twenty-five-cent-an- 
hour wage increase, but their union has acceded, in the national 
interest, to President Truman’s compromise proposal of eighteen 
and one-half cents an hour.? 


Mr. Ranba.v: I do not want to interrupt you, but you have 
taken a long time to schedule statistics in that answer. I would 


2On January 18, 1946, announcements were issued by Mr. Benjamin F. Fair- 

less and by Mr. Philip Murray in reference to President Truman’s proposal to 

settle the steel tie-up. Excerpts from these statements.and from President Tru- 
man’s statement follow: 


Mr. Fairless to President Truman: 

“Your proposal to me in Washington last evening that the wage demand of 
the United Steelworkers of America—CIO be settled on the basis of a wage in- 
crease of 183 cents an hour, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1946, cannot, I regret to say, 

be accepted by United States Steel Corporation for the reasons set forth below. 
“As you must be aware, your proposal is almost equivalent to granting in full 
_-the union’s revised demand of a wage increase of 193 cents an hour, which was 
advanced by Philip Murray, the president of the union, at our collective bargain- 
" ing conference with the union in New York a week ago today. In our opinion, 
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like to have a chance to talk with you and your union and answer 
those things through the medium of collective bargaining. I 
do not want to have to answer them in the White House; and I }} 
was not even invited to the White House. : 


: 2 ; nag! 

Mr. RurtrensBerc: We like to go into collective bargaining, 

too, and we tried it in October, and the Great Lakes were frozen 
over before we got to collective bargaining. 


there is no just basis from any point of view for a wage increase to our steel work- | 
ers of the large size you have proposed, which, if put into effect, is certain to re- 
sult in great financial harm not only to this corporation but also to users of steel 
in general. 

“As I have tried to make clear to you and other Government officials during 
our conferences in Washington over the past few days, there is a limit in the ex- }f 
tent to which union wage demands can be met by us. We reached that limit when 
we raised our offer to the union last Friday from a wage increase of 123 cents an 
hour to one of 15 cents an hour. This would constitute the highest single wage } 
increase ever made by our steel-making subsidiaries. .... | 

“Much as we desire to avoid a steel strike, we cannot overlook the effect if 
both on this corporation and on our customers and American business in general |} 
of the 184-cent-an-hour wage increase, which you have proposed. Such a wage} 
increase must result in higher prices for steel than have previously been proposed 
to us by the Government. Great financial harm would soon follow for all users of jf 
steel who would be obliged to pay higher prices for their steel, higher wages to 
their employes, and still have the prices for their own products subject to OPA 
control..... 

“After a full and careful consideration of your proposal, we have reached the iff 
conclusion above stated.” 


Statement by Mr. Murray: 
“The international officers of the United Steelworkers of America have ad- | 
vised President Truman that they have accepted his recommendation for a settle- 
ment of the current wage dispute in the steel industry and shall recommend its} 
approval by the international wage policy committee of the union which shall} 
be assembled forthwith. 
“President Truman’s decision is that there be a general wage increase of 183 
cents per hour to the employes in the steel industry effective as of Jan. 1, 1946. 
“The facts surrounding the pending wage dispute in the steel industry hawel 
thoroughly supported the wage demand of the union and completely justified) 
the President’s decision. .... q 
“We know that we shell have the full support of all progressive forces in thi A 
bitter struggle. 
“The officers of the United Steelworkers of America extend to President Tra 4 
man our appreciation for his earnest efforts to compose the dispute in the steel] 
industry and for the equitable and just decision which he has made. val 
“The United Steelworkers of America in recognition of our national interest 
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Mr. Jacosy: Let us get back on the beam here. Are wages the 
important issue in the strike? 


Mr. Ranpa tt: Of course, wages were the first real and most 
important issue. They are still an important issue, but out of 


accepted the decision of the President of the United States. The steel industry 

damns the President of the United States and the American Government. 

“The American people must now be mobilized to give President Truman our 
full support.in the struggle which lies ahead to maintain true collective bargain- 
ing and protect our free democratic institutions which are being challenged by 
those in industry who desire to place themselves above all laws and rules of 

equity and justice.” 

-~ President Truman’ s statement: 

“T have just been informed that the United States Steel Corporation has re- 
fused to accept the compromise offered by me yesterday in the United States 
Steel Corporation—United Steelworkers controversy. 

“The original demand made by Mr. Murray in this case was for an increase 

_ of 25cents per hour, or about 23 per cent. The original offer made by the United 

States Steel Corporation was 124 cents per hour increase, or 11.6 per cent. As a 

result of their final meeting in collective bargaining they had arrived at the fol- 

lowing impasse: Mr. Murray had come down to an increase of 19} cents per hour, 
or 18 per cent, and Mr. Fairless had come up to an increase of 15 cents per hour, 
of 13.9 per cent. 

“T have studied the facts and figures very carefully. The fact-finding board in 
the steel industry has reported to me informally. It has not had the opportunity 
to go into the merits of the case very fully, as it would have done if there were 
legislation now on the books for a “‘cooling-off”’ period. 

- “Nevertheless, after hearing the board and after long consideration, I believe 
that the suggestion made by me of 17.1 per cent or 183 cents per houris fair..... 

“Tt is a matter of great regret to me, and I am sure that it will be to all the 
people of the United States, that all our efforts to avoid this steel strike have up 
to now failed. A strike in the steel industry will be felt in practically every major 
industry in the United States. 

“Tt will hamper our reconversion effort. It will stall our attempts to establish 
asound economy to which our veterans can return. Its repercussions will be felt 
all over the country and for a long time to come. I still hope, and on behalf of the 
great mass of American citizens strongly urge, that my suggestion of settlement 
be adopted by the United States Steel Corporation. 

_. “I am not endeavoring to set a pattern for all industry. Each controversy 
should be worked out on its own merits. The agreements should be reached in 
every case by free collective bargaining. ee 
_ “In this connection I regret that we do not have legislation, such as I have 

recommended, which would require a cooling-off period of thirty days. During 
these thirty days, I am confident that some settlement could be reached. 

-- “T urge the United States Steel Corporation on the ground of the public in- 
terest, as well.as good business, to accept this settlement” (New York Times, 


January 19, 1946). 


“ Sues 


that has stemmed the second real issue—namely, shall the Presi- | 
dent of the United States manage every businéss in the United 
States? If he should undertake that, he is going to need a far }} 
bigger East Wing to the White House than Congress recently . 
denied him. ait 


Mr. Jacosy: Of course, willy-nilly, the United States govern- 
ment is doing a lot of managing now, through OPA. As an after- 


math of war, it has seemed wise to keep controls of prices, while |}} 


we have a situation of high demand and a low supply of goods. 
You do not argue, do you, that the government ought to give up ff 
price control? 


Mr. Ranpa.t: I would return the United States to a free 
economy tomorrow morning. I would take all controls off and 
permit the normal functions of our industry to resume. If the 
steel industry may make its own decisions and manage its own 
business, there will be no shortage of steel; and there will be no 
inflation, because the competitive processes will take care of 
that. 


Mr. RutrensBerec: I think that your point that President 
Truman may be wanting to take over and to manage industry 
will not withstand critical examination by the public, because if 
there is any one thing the public has been impressed with it is 
that President Truman has more than enough to do in his pres- 
ent job. | 

I would like to get on, though, and answer your question, J 
Jacoby, about what the crucial issue is in the present contro- 
versy. I might precede it with this brief commentary. In times of } 
great national crises like these, thoughtful Americans need to | | 
take a deep breath and to look back into history. William Shake- | 
speare was wise when he wrote, “What is past is prologue.”’ For ] 
only by looking at history can we get an idea of what the future 
may hold in store for us. 

Let us take the first decade after the first World War, for ex- | 
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ample, from 1919 to 1929. From 1919 to 1923 the most important 
industrial history was an evil conspiracy of giant corporations, 
combined with the government authorities, to smash labor and 
to destroy unions and collective bargaining. This evil conspiracy 
unfortunately won out. And what followed? 

From 1923 to 1929 this is what happened in American indus- 
try. Wages—basic rates of pay—were frozen; average hourly 
earnings rose a mere 5 per cent; workers’ productivity rose 24 
per cent; production rose 27 per cent; and profits soared 72 per 
cent. And what followed these six profitable years for industry, 
during which America’s unorganized workers suffered from 
frozen wages? A big, resounding, devastating depression! 

As I see the central issue in the current crisis, it is to keep 
unions strong and to raise wages sufficiently to prevent a repeti- 
tion of another false boom like the 1920’s, for it can lead only to 
another devastating depression like the 1930’s. 


Mr. Jacosy: As I look around, it seems to me that more 
people are afraid of price inflation than of anything else. It 
might be questioned whether there is a shortage of purchasing 
power, because we are witnessing higher prices. 

But I suggest that we are confronted here with a fact—the 
stoppage of steel—and not with a theory and that we ought to 
gear our views to the future rather than to the past. 

I want to ask both you gentlemen—you, Ruttenberg, as an 
executive of the United Steelworkers Union of the CIO and you, 
Randall, as an executive of Inland Steel Company—a question 
which many people are asking themselves. Is government seizure 
of the steel plants the solution? It has been adopted, as you 
know, in the meat industry. 


Mr. RanpDALt: To approach that question, one must first ask 
whose property is being seized. I do not suppose that many 
people realize that United States Steel, for example, has as 
many shareholders—owners—as they have employees. There 


ed 


are about two hundred and twenty-five thousand, I think, in 


each category. The question, therefore, is whether the property — 


which belongs to one group of two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand people shall be taken away from them and devoted to 
the benefit of another group of two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand people. 

Of course, further, the whole subject of the power or authority 
of the President to seize property is fraught with the gravest 
responsibilities. There is no peacetime power to seize an indus- 
try. This power, if it comes at all, must be found in a wartime 
statute, which gave power to seize factories where there was an 
interruption of work which impeded the war effort. It is true— 


unfortunately and unhappily true—that our boys are not back, 


but the shooting war, in which steel is used, is over. I do not 
wonder that the President shows great hesitancy in assuming the 


high degree of accountability to the American people and to the | 
owners of the steel plants which would be his if he were to seize | 


the industry. 


Mr. RutrensBerc: That is a very fine speech, and I cannot 


say that I would disagree with you entirely about the inadvis-- 


ability of government seizure. Certainly we in labor do not look 


upon government seizure as a happy solution to the present — 


crisis. Yet, on the other hand, I cannot help but agree with the 


essential thought of the Life editorial from which I previously 


read and from which I want to read another brief excerpt. It 
says: “....If the strike continues, Truman is left with no al- 
ternative but government seizure. That is a bad alternative. For 
if token seizure doesn’t restore production—and it may not— 


the occupation, so to speak, must become total. We are thus. 


brought to the brink of the very statism which industry and 
everybody else wish to avoid. The 33¢ that is apparently the 


fare for the steel industry will certainly prove the highest price 


we have ever paid for a one-way ticket to hell. 
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“Mr. Fairless pleads that his industry can afford 15¢ more an 
hour, but not 183¢. That smells fishy. It’s a remarkable industry 
than can figure that close..... mae 

So reads the Life editorial, which I heartily commend to your 
attention. 


Mr. Jacosy: I assume from what you say, Randall, that you 
are unwilling to contemplate seizure under any circumstances; 
you, Ruttenberg, do not like it, but you are willing to contem- 
plate it as a last step. 

I would like to raise another problem. Many people are ask- 
ing themselves whether President Truman’s proposal for the 
appointment of presidential fact-finding boards is the solution to 
the labor crisis.‘ 


Mr. Ranva.t: Of course, that is the program which the Presi- 
dent offers to Congress as the answer. I think that it would be 
only fair for the American people to appraise that program in the 
light of what the President has done meanwhile with regard to 
fact-finding. He has appointed three or four panels in these great 
disputes. They have behaved in every other way than as fact- 
finders. I think the public supposed that fact-finding meant that 
disinterested men would visit a plant, study its wage records, 
study area wages, compare the rise in wages with the cost of 
living and similar matters. Instead of that, these fact-finders be- 


3 See note I on page I. 


4Jn his radio address to the American people on January 3, 1946, President 
Truman said, in part: 

_ “.... The return of the United States to a peacetime economy in 1946 re- 
quires the same cooperation that we had during the war years. Industry, labor, 
agriculture, the Congress, the President—each of these—is called upon to do 
certain things. None of them can do the job alone. Together they can. 

“There is one vast difference, however, between 1941 and 1946. While we 
were producing to meet the needs of war, we had the great stimulus of the war 
itself, That stimulus is now gone. The cooperation and teamwork in some quar- 
ters, I am sorry to say, have suffered proportionately. : 

_ “The reconversion period through which we are now passing has as many 
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If you do not mind a bit of levity, I will give you my concep 
of the President’s fact-finding program. Yesterday, according tc 
the newspapers, the President sent to Florida for Mr. Bowles} 
who was on vacation and who, no doubt, needed a vacation. He 
then summoned to the White House his three steel fact-finders} 
In other words, he called for his pipe, and he called for his 
“Bowles,” and he called for his fiddlers three. That will now 
settle the strike problem. 


elements of danger to our economy as the war period. Whether we fall into a pe} 
riod of great deflation because of unemployment and reduced wages and purchas} 
ing power, or whether we embark upon a period of great inflation with reduce 
production and spiraling prices—the result will be equally disastrous. 

“Immediately after the surrender of Japan, in the full flush of our victor 
representatives of the Congress, of industry, of labor and of farm organization4 
called upon me. From them I received promises of cooperation and teamwor 
during this reconversion period. 

“T regret to say that those promises have not all been kept. As a result, many 
obstacles have been thrown in our path as we have tried to avert the dangerj} 
of inflation and deflation. | 

“First among these obstacles have been labor-management disputes. 

“Immediately after V-J Day, the Government announced a policy of taking 
off the wartime controls which it had exercised over wages and over industria}f 
relations as a whole. It was thought, particularly by labor and management, tha} 
through collective bargaining, labor and management would be able to find com/# 
mon ground, that they would be able to agree upon ways to avoid stoppages olf 
work and to continue the production that was so necessary to our economic life 

“Unfortunately, industrial disputes soon began, and many strikes were calledif 
Many of these disputes and strikes were settled or conciliated. But there wera} 
some strikes of nation-wide importance in which collective bargaining and con 
ciliation both failed. 

“In order to enable management and labor to make a common effort to fina 
means for preventing work stoppages, and to consider many other aspects of in 
dustrial relations, the Government invited their representatives to meet in a con 
ference of their own, in Washington. | 

“Although it did reach agreement on some matters and although it did pave} 
the way for future meetings and discussions, the Labor-Management Conference 
could not agree upon a solution of the most immediate and pressing problem—} 
what to do about strikes when bargaining, conciliation and arbitration had al] 
broken down. 

“As industrial strife has increased, with automobile workers out on strike, ana} 
with the steel workers, electrical workers and packing house workers scheduling] 
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Mr. Jacosy: No. Rome is still burning while the fiddling is 
going on. 


Mr. Rutrenserc: I might say, Randall, that that may be 
very interesting to Miranda in Florida, but it will not be very 
happy news for the people over in Washington. 

We have, in the fact-finding situation in steel, this basic 
thing that, back of the President’s recommendation of an eight- 
een-and-one-half-cent-an-hour proposal to settle this strike 
(which should be accepted by industry and which should be ac- 
cepted immediately) there is a long period of fact-finding. We 
began back in March, 1944—almost two years ago—and pre- 


strikes very soon, I have been deeply concerned about the future. I am sure that 
all of us, including these workers themselves, share that concern. 

“When the Labor-Management Conference ended, it became my responsi- 
bility as the President of the United States to recommend a course of action. This 
I did in a message to the Congress on December 3, 1945. 

“I recommended certain fact-finding procedures which I believe can go a long 
way toward meeting these problems. 

“T had hoped that the Congress either would follow my recommendation or 
would at least propose a solution of its own. It has done neither. 

“The purposes of my recommendation have been misrepresented by some of 
the spokesmen of both labor and management. The recommendations, however, 
are very clear. 

“T proposed that in the few nation-wide industries where a stoppage of work 
would vitally affect the national public interest, after all other efforts had failed, 
the Government should step in to obtain all the facts and report its findings to the 

‘country. 

“Experience has repeatedly shown that once the public knows the facts it 
‘can make its opinion felt in a practical way. In order to give a fact-finding board 
a reasonable chance to function before a strike is actually called, I suggested 
that there be a thirty-day “‘cooling-off period.” I further recommended that the 
power of subpoena be given to the fact-finding board so that it could get all the 
pertinent facts. 

“In the setting up of fact-finding boards, there is nothing harmful to labor. 
There is no reason why a strike cannot be postponed for thirty days. Nor is 
there any intention of taking away labor’s right to strike. That right remains 
inviolate. There is no effort to shackle labor. There is only an effort to find the 
truth, and to report it. 

“On the other hand there is nothing harmful to management in this proposal. 
No detailed information obtained from the books of any company is to be re- 
vealed. It is nothing new to have the Government get accurate information from 
a corporation. It is done now by many Federal agencies—by the Bureau of In- 
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sented eight months of testimony to the federal government. | 
The OPA also has an extensive study of the steel industry show-. 
ing that it can pay an increase of eighteen and one-half cents an’ 


hour. The studies which we have made show that forty-three- } 
cent-an-hour reductions in costs of the steel industry have taken | 


ternal Revenue, by the Securities and Exchange Commission, by the Wage and |} 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor, by the Interstate Commerce Com- |} 


mission, and by many others. 


“Without legislation, fact-finding boards cannot function as efficiently as |} 


they can under a statute. For example, shortly after I made my recommendation 
to the Congress, I appointed a fact-finding board in the dispute between General 


Motors Corporation and the United Automobile Workers. I thought the matter |} 
too urgent to wait upon the passage of legislation. You have seen how the Gen- jf 


eral Motors Corporation has refused to cooperate with this fact-finding board. 
There is no way that it can be compelled to cooperate unless a statute 1s passed 
giving the board the power of subpoena. That is what is now up to the Congress. 

“Every day that production is delayed and civilian goods are kept from our 
markets by strikes or lock-outs brings injury to our reconversion program. Al- | 
ready millions of dollars in wages have been lost to workers. Laboring men and 
women are using up their savings. It is for these reasons that I urged the Con- 
gress to pass this legislation without delay. This legislation is still in the Com- 
mittee on Labor in the House of Representatives and in the Committee on Edu- | 
cation and Labor in the Senate. 

“T am sure, from all the sources of information which I am able to use, that 
the American people agree with the necessity for some fact-finding legislation | 
along the lines recommended. The time has come for every citizen of the United 
States to make his opinion known to his representative in the Congress. Once | 
that is done, you may be sure that results will follow. 

“I was a member of the Congress for ten years, and am familiar with groups 
of all kinds representing special interests. Some are right; and some are wrong. | 
But there are those who, when they decide to make themselves felt, are the most | 
powerful pressure group in the world. I mean the American people—the great | 
mass of our citizens who have no special interests, whose interests are only the | 
interests of the nation as a whole. The only difficulty is that the great public body. | 
of American citizens who are not organized find it difficult to make themselves | 


heard. 


“T hope that the members of the Congress will talk to their constituents while | 
they are at home on vacation, and that immediately upon their return they will | 


really do something substantial about strikes along the lines I have suggested 


instead of merely talking about them. | 


“I have indicated my opposition, and I repeat it now, to the anti-labor bills 


pending in the Congress which seek to deprive labor of the right to bargain col- | 


lectively, or which seek to deprive a union of its ultimate right to strike. That is 


why I am so anxious to have on our books an effective statute which will have | 


none of the evil effects of some of the legislation now pending .. . .” (New York 
Times, January 4, 1946). 
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place as a result of the shift from wartime to peacetime produc- 
tion. It will take me just a minute to detail them. There is the 
reduction of overtime, which saves ten cents; the downgrading, 
_which saves five cents; the reduced corporate taxes and the 
complete elimination of excess profit taxes, which is equivalent 
to an increase of seventeen cents an hour in wages; and the in- 
creased productivity, producing more and more steel with fewer 
and fewer workers, which is the equivalent of eleven cents; or a 
total of forty-three cents an hour that has been saved in labor 
costs. An eighteen-and-one-half-cent increase in the light of that 
factual background seems to me eminently fair and practical. 


Mr. Ranpati: And I say, Ruttenberg, that that is a swell 
speech to which there is a swell answer. But this program has 
only eleven minutes left, and I have not the time to answer it 


here. 


Mr. Jacosy: If the steel companies really have forty-three- 
cent-an-hour savings in cost, I am encouraged to hold my one 
share of Inland Steel stock. 


Mr. Rutrenserc: That is always a very good investment. 


_ Mr. Jacosy: I would, however, like to clarify the question of 
fact-finding. If I understand you correctly, Randall, you have 
said that fact-finding is all right provided that facts, and not 
‘solutions, are found by presidential agencies and provided also 
that the relevant facts are in front of the fact-finders. 


Mr. Ranpatt: I agree. 


Mr. Jacosy: Would you agree with that, Ruttenberg? 


Mr. RUTTENBERG: Yes. 


~ Mr. Jacosy: Let me, then, ask you another question. Many 
are saying that we need even more drastic action by the Federal 
government than we have had and that, in an interdependent 
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economy like ours in which the whole system:can fold up like a 
row of dominoes, Congress should pass legislation that is de- 
signed to prevent work stoppages altogether. What would you 
say to that? 


Mr. Ranpatt: You will be surprised, I think, to find how 
Ruttenberg and I agree on that one. I am categorically opposed 
to the legislative prohibition of strikes. I want labor free to 
strike, but I want management free to say “No” and to back it | 


up. 


Mr. RutrenBerc: There we have agreement, because strikes }} 
cannot be abolished and work stoppages prohibited unless, at 
the same time, private enterprise is abolished. 


Mr. Jacosy: I am glad to find something upon which you 
two agree. 

But, as an innocent bystander here, who needs some steel, 
I hope that the collective-bargaining process will produce an 
answer that will get us the steel very quickly. 

There are also some economic problems involved here. Rut- | 
tenberg, you have already touched upon them. Wages, it seems 
to me, are inevitably related somehow to prices in a regime 
where the government is attempting to control prices. We might 
put this question: Is an increase in the OPA ceiling price of steel 
the solution to the labor crisis? 


Mr. Ranpatt: Of course, steel companies must have in- 
creases in their prices if they are to maintain their solvency. 
But the problem is not that simple. It would certainly not be 
fair to the American public simply to make a fantastic increase | 
in wages and then make a fantastic increase in prices and thus | 
pass the headache on to the public. It is my belief, as I said 
earlier, that the only way to answer this whole question is to go. 
back to a free economy and to let the laws of competition handle | 
prices and to let management and labor determine wages. | 
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Mr. Jacosy: You would like to see OPA get out of the price- 
fixing business in steel and perhaps elsewhere? 


Mr. Ranpati: Tomorrow morning at ten o’clock. 
Mr. Jacosy: How about you, Ruttenberg? 


Mr. Rurrensere: I think that the leaders of industry are 
getting a little overanxious to get out completely from under- 
neath the price controls. I want to make this fundamental point 
about the steel controversy. The increase of eighteen and one- 
half cents, proposed by President Truman, is eminently fair 
and is not fantastic, because, since industry was willing to go to 
fifteen cents, the extra three and one-half cents difference does 
not make this wage solution fantastic. But that wage proposal is 
unrelated to prices in steel. Congress created certain formulas— 
certain legal rules—for setting ceiling prices. Under the product 
standard for setting steel prices, the steel industry contends that 
it is entitled to an increase in prices. I do not know whether it is. 
All I know is that, as of the last official pronouncement of OPA 
in November, OPA said that the steel industry was not entitled, 

_at the time, to an increase in prices under the product standard. 

But the fundamental point to be borne clearly in mind in the 
steel dispute is that an increase in wages of eighteen and one- 
half cents an hour is more than offset by the compensating cost 
reductions, which I have previously enumerated, and that it is 
unrelated to the question of steel prices. 


Mr. Ranpatt: You know, it sounds to me like the CIO was 
afraid that it could not take it in a free economy. You have had 
government on your side of the table so long, Ruttenberg, that 
I am afraid that you would not know how to behave if it left 
| your side of the table. 


Mr. Rurtrensere: It is interesting to have a comment like 
that. I wonder about the boys who are out in the picket line 
not having courage and guts. The CIO has not demonstrated 
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any mollycoddle characteristics. It is right in there pitching, and 
we think that we are pitching in the best interests of the coun- 
try. We have been terribly saddened by the fact that the indus- | 
try has found itself too stubborn, I should say, to accept the 
President’s recommendation of eighteen and one-half cents. 


Mr. Ranpa.t: I hope, Ruttenberg, that God may give you 
wisdom to let the men go back to work at the largest wage in- 
crease ever granted in the steel industry—fifteen cents. 


Mr. Jacosy: If you gentlemen will just relax for a moment, 
I would like to sharpen up this price-wage question a bit. I }] 
would like to ask you a question, Ruttenberg. Let us suppose 
that the OPA finds, by the application of its formulas on prices, 
that if the steel wage demands are met, the price of steel must be 
increased. Is the steel union prepared to acquiesce in that in- 
crease? Do you view that with equanimity? 


Mr. RutrensBerc: The steel union is not a party to that 
question. Congress has set up the procedure for establishing 
price ceilings, and it is a matter for the industry to work out with 
OPA. 

The point of distinction which I cannot emphasize too much | 
is that the increase recommended by President Truman of | 
eighteen and one-half cents an hour in basic wage rates is un-| 
related to the price controversy which has been waging for some | 


period of time (I think, in excess of a year) between the industry | 
and OPA. 


Mr. Ranpatt: Once more we are in agreement. Ruttenberg 
and I both think that prices are the function of management. | 


Mr. Jacosy: I am particularly concerned, as the moderator | 
of this debate and as a representative of the public, in the fact | 
that it seems that our economy is in more imminent danger of a 
real inflation of prices at the moment than it has been for some | 
time. Perhaps you steel company executives can raise your in- | 
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somes through higher steel prices, and perhaps you in the labor 
anions can get higher wages, but we professors, on fixed salaries, 
are. very much fearful of price inflation. I want to ask you di- 
rectly what kind of a wage-price policy, in your views, will mini- 
mize the danger of price inflation. 


Mr. Ranpatt: There is only one sensible wage-price policy 
‘or the government—that is to have no wage-price policy. Let 
is leave prices to management, under the control of competitive 
orces; and let us leave wages to voluntary collective bargain- 
ng between the unions and the management. 


Mr. Jacosy: That comes back to a point which we were dis- 
sussing earlier. As I recall, Ruttenberg, you are not prepared to 
so along with that view—the abandonment of price control and 
he raising of prices. 


Mr. Rurrensere: No. The leaders of industry have to be a 
ittle more patient; they have to control their zealousness a bit. 
rice control is very essential in certain fields, especially in the 
ield of rent control, because of the great shortage of housing 
lwellings. We in the unions concur and support the President’s 
equest that the Price Control Act ‘be extended for another year. 

I might just add this about the matter of inflation. It has 
een-a ghost that has been held and dangled before the Ameri- 
an people for these last four years, and it is a ghost which does 
ot scare me, because I have full confidence that, whenever the 
teel industry gets over its fit of stubbornness and accepts the 
resident’s proposal of eighteen and one-half cents, we will get 
ack to production (I hope that it will be very, very soon), and 
ye will turn out such great quantities of products that our 
roblem in a very short period of time will be to get enough 
utchasing power to take the goods of industry off the shelves of 
he merchants. 


Mr. Jacosy: Let us pass on to this further question, We have 
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now a controversy between the steel union and the Unite 
States Steel Corporation. Let us assume that that is settled 
Whether it is by an eighteen-and-one-half-cent-an-hour in| 
crease or by a fifteen-cent increase does not matter for tH 
moment. Should that settlement, whatever it is, be applied un] 
formly throughout the steel industry—to the big firms as wef 
as the small and to the high-cost producers as well as the low 


cost ones? 


Mr. RanDALt: It would be grotesque if that were done, a 
it would destroy many companies. We make steel to sell 
others. Our end product is their raw material. But, in man 
facturing, their labor cost per unit might run very much high 
than ours. The only way to settle the problem of seven hundreg 
companies is to do it in seven hundred separate negotiation} 
which would reflect the variable conditions. The way not to 
it is at the front door of the White House! 


Mr. Rutrenserc: Here, again, we have to take a deep breaff 
and take a little look at history. Then we will not be so fear 
about what you portend to be frightful consequences. Yq 
know that for the last forty-five years the basic steel industs 
has set the pattern and all the fabricating and metal-processi 
plants have followed the lead. They did it before the union; the 
have done it for the last ten years during the life of the unio 
and there has been no change in the economic situation to wai 
rant any deviation from that basic policy. 


1| 


i 


Mr. Jacos¥: The steel union, then, would be prepared ; 
negotiate separately with individual companies. Is that righ 


Mr. Rurrenserc: These individual ones have always fe 
. lowed basic steel. In this situation, eighteen and one-half cen: 
an hour is eminently fair all the way across the board. 


Mr. Ranpa tt: It is not true that they have always done tl 
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same thing. That pattern ought to be broken and broken fast. 
We must get back to bargaining at the plant level—each com- 
pany dealing with its own problems. 


Mr. Jacosy: You have not agreed today, gentlemen, on the 
solution to the national labor crisis. Ruttenberg believes that the 
solution is acceptance by the steel companies of President Tru- 
man’s recommendation of an increase of eighteen and one-half 
cents an hour, which would set a pattern for the ending of work 
stoppages in other industries. Randall believes that the solution 
of the labor crisis is the complete withdrawal of government from 
the controversy and the voluntary assumption by the union and 
the steel companies of mutual obligations under free collective 
bargaining. 

You have agreed that many proposals now being made are 
not solutions. For example, that presidential fact-finding boards 
are not promising because it is the job of labor and management, 
you say, to collect and appraise the facts. You agree that Con- 
sress should not prohibit work stoppages, because this also in- 
hibits collective bargaining. 

Randall vigorously opposes government seizure of plants. 
Ruttenberg is reluctant to see seizure take place, but he be- 
jeves that it may be an unavoidable last step in the collective- 
bargaining process. 

You both have faith (and all of us bystanders hope that you 
are right) that collective bargaining without government in- 
ervention can get the steel mills operating. 

- But, gentlemen, assuming that the nation gets over the pres- 
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ent labor crisis, we have not settled today the basic question of 
wage determination. It is: How, in a nation of big businesses and 
big labor unions, shall the gains of an expanding economy ‘be 
divided fairly between the workers and the customers of busi 
ness? 
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What Do You Think? 


: Do you think, in light of the present labor crisis, that collective bar- 
gaining has failed as a means of settling labor-management disputes? 
Or is this a situation in which true collective bargaining cannot op- 
erate? How do you define “collective bargaining”? What is the basis 
of organized labor’s demands at this time? Discuss the economic 
versus the “human” arguments for wage increases at the present 
time. 


- Do you think that big industry is united in an “evil conspiracy” 
to break labor and labor unions? Do you think that the unions are 
out to seize the powers of management? What is the basis of the pres- 
ent failure to make settlements? 


. Are wages the real issue in the steel strike? In the auto strike? How 
should wages be adjusted? Should the government intervene at all 
in the settlement of wage disputes? Should a settlement reached be- 
tween labor and industry in any one instance be applied as a formula 
for the rest of that industry or to other industries? 


. Do you favor government seizure as a means of solving strikes in in- 
dustries in which the public interest is vitally affected? What, in your 
opinion, is the public interest? How can it be best protected? 


. Should Congress pass legislation designed to prevent work stop- 
pages? Is President Truman’s proposal for presidential fact-finding 
the solution? What does the Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill propose? What 
is the Case Bill? 


. What is the relation of the strike situation to price control? Do you 
favor the continuation of controls? What wage-price policy will mini- 
mize the danger of inflation? Are there dangers in too speedy relaxa- 
tion of wartime controls in an effort to get peacetime equilibrium? 


. What have been the successes and failures of the Wagner Act? Do _ 
you have any definite proposals for a long-range program of national 
labor policy? What are they? How are the gains of an expanding 

- economy to be divided among the workers, the owners, and the con- 
~ sumers? How will the great gains in technology developed during the 
war period affect the wage-price structure? 
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The following letters are representative of the views expressed 
by the Round Taste audience on “G.I. Education,” broadca 


Fanuary 27, 1940. 
Timely 

Yous discussion today was a most 
timely program, and the highlights of 
the problem were very well brought 
out. 

We have had many conflicting 
issues and subjects broken down and 
explained for us on your much-ap- 

preciated Rounp Taste. We hope 


that you will always carry on.—d4 
listener from Wahpeton, North Dakota. 


Informative 


May I use this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation for the very 
informative discussions which you 
carry on through your Rounp Taste. 

Today’s discussion of G.I. educational 
_ opportunities was excellent.—4 Jisten- 
er from Chicago, Illinois. 


Money for Reeducation 


If our country can afford to spend 
millions of dollars for the education 
of our servicemen to kill other per- 
sons, it certainly can afford to spend 
even larger sums for the reeducation 
of these men toward the promotion of 
peace. We have room in the near 
future for educated leaders with sin- 
cerity, honesty, and enthusiasm.—4 
listener from Ashtabula, Ohio. 


The People Say 


Sound Presentation 


The Rounp Taste talk today wai 
distinctly interesting to me as a vet} 
eran’s father and as a taxpayer. Vet} 
erans, educational leaders, and tax 
payers all have substantial obligal 
tions and opportunities under the G. [| 
Bill of Rights. The rights of each o 
the three must be respected. Than 
you for what seemed to a layman 4 
very sound presentation.—4 Jisteneay 
from Hastings-on-Hudson, New York\ 


Stimulating 


Your discussion of G.I. educatiorj 
was orderly, constructive, and, oaf 
course, stimulating to professiona 
educators, and, I am sure, also ta 
laymen.—4 listener from Buffalo, 
New York. 


Interesting 


Allow me to thank you wholeheart- 
edly for the most interesting discus 
sion which you presented last Sunday 
I enjoyed this program immensely,, 
as, I am sure, did many thousands of 
other fellows who: like me, have been} 
recently discharged and are now try- 
ing to learn as much as they can about 
the educational opportunities the’ 
government has set aside for them. I 
am sure that any such talks in the) 
future will be most helpful as well as 
greatly appreciated by a vast and/ 
ever-growing audience of ex-G.I.’s.— 
4 listener from Niles, Michigan. 
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